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The New Basis of Civilization. By SlMON N. PATTEN. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — viii, 220 pp. 

This volume, the first in the American Social Progress Series edited 
by Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, contains ten lectures delivered in 
1905 before the New York School of Philanthropy. These papers are 
significant both as a new organization of the author's well-known 
theories and as an attempt to provide a comprehensive social philoso- 
phy applicable to current movements for amelioration and reform. 

The underlying thesis of the book, which is implied in the title, is 
that within the last century the industrial revolution, with its steam pro- 
duction, steam transportation and urban growth, has so radically 
changed the conditions of social development that old forces are either 
greatly modified or no longer operative, and that consequently the 
theories derived from these out-grown situations have lost both their 
scientific validity and their practical value ; in short, that civilization is 
rapidly shifting to "anew basis " which demands new theories, new 
standards and new methods. The fundamental cause of this change is 
traced to the transition from a "pain" or "deficit" economy, in 
which men are afflicted and coerced by want, war and fear, to a 
" pleasure " or " surplus " economy, under which they are free to follow 
interests and to express enlarging personality in terms of work, pleas- 
ure and civic cooperation. All the higher social phenomena, morality, 
ideals, religion, are ultimately referable to the economic situations by 
which these are fostered, and types of character developing in the 
social milieu are in final analysis to be explained on the same basis. 

Professor Patten almost rivals Henry George in his estimate of the 
material resources of modern society, as these are exploited by intensive 
agriculture and machine industry. The disparaging allusions to the 
law of diminishing returns and the Malthusian doctrine of population 
emphasize the author's confidence that the economy of surplus has a 
secure future. The abolition of poverty, which, by implication at least, 
is defined as falling below the line of "complete nutrition " and of 
" family continuity," is declared to be both a possibility and a test of 
the regime of surplus. Aside from a few casual allusions to Malthus- 
ianism and to misinterpretation of population statistics, Professor 
Patten does not directly address himself to the problem of increase of 
numbers in relation to food supply. There are hints which seem to 
warrant the belief that he relies upon rational checks ; he certainly 
counts upon the abolition of those involved in a " pain economy." 

" We try to suppress vices when we should release virtues " offers a 
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clew to Professor Patten's theory of heredity and environment. He 
insists that heredity sows the seeds of virtues and vices in men, but 
that their relation to nature and to the social situation determines the 
development of the one or the other. Progress, then, need not depend 
upon the slow processes of organic evolution, but may be rapidly 
furthered by changes in the environment which stimulate dormant char- 
acteristics. Here is emphatic repudiation of the theory that human 
nature is a fixed, unalterable thing, expressing essential uniformities 
under superficially changing forms. It is rather a complex of charac- 
teristics which may be evoked or suppressed by the social situation. 

Like most of the author's work the present volume is essentially a 
study in social psychology. Conventions, characteristics and ideals are 
traced genetically as social, and largely economic, products. The 
' ' surplus " economy projects itself into a society still dominated by the 
traditions of a " pain regime." Sacrifice was a virtue under earlier 
conditions, but it must now yield to generosity ; the martyr is a useless 
type under whose influence we " have made an art of wretchedness," 
personal sacrifice cannot cope with modern complexity ; the mother in 
the tenement must have the aid of the city in guaranteeing sanitary 
conditions and hygienic food ; the modern Samaritan sees to the polic- 
ing of the road to Jericho; "income generosity," i. e., willingness to 
give to public concerns and to pay taxes, is the needed modern virtue. 
Much stress is laid upon the educative power of civic consciousness. 
" The march of the lowly is not 'back to nature interests,' but ' for- 
ward to communal interests.' " The city is regarded not as an evil to 
be abolished, but a potential good to be developed into an inspiring 
common life, in which a new pride and loyalty are to be fostered. 
Under their influence the asperities of class feeling will disappear, and 
a democracy of work, " flowing along interesting, productive and 
recompensing processes," will express itself in new and higher types of 
character. 

Surplus energy and imagination, possible only to a well-nourished 
people, are the conditions out of which the new ideals must develop. 
Only as interest can be transferred from the moment to the complete 
day and then to the complete life, is stable character achieved. Not 
until communal obligations can be made to appeal to men as vividly as 
does the dashing ambulance, can " economic altruism " and "service- 
altruism " fulfill their modern purposes. 

In practical application, Professor Patten's philosophy is social 
rather than individual. It insists upon the community's responsibility, 
upon the need of perfecting public services, of offering a variety of 
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stimuli in amusement, education and group life, upon not only cooper- 
ating with the family but frankly relieving it of many of the duties 
assigned to it under a " deficit" economy in rural conditions. This 
philosophy, too, aims at fostering new and vigorous types of character, 
free from the submissive, sacrificing, exploitable traits of a " pain 
economy," but disciplined by cheerfully performed work and directed 
by a vividly conceived loyalty to the community. 

Professor Patten divides social workers into two classes : those who 
believe in the value of art and virtue and confide in the leadership of 
exceptional genius, and those who have faith in humanity and in its 
inherent capacity for advance. The first class must seek their ends by 
direct means, i. <?., by teaching art and virtue, but the second will 
employ indirect methods, e. g., they will aim at prosperity by improv- 
ing health, at temperance by diet, at self-denial by self-expression, at 
saving by generosity, at goodness by efficiency , etc. It is to the second 
class that these lectures are addressed. The success of the application 
of this philosophy will be " measured by the number of independent, 
self-supporting families it makes." 

To criticise in any detail a volume like this, apart from the other 
work of the author, would be manifestly unfair, for these lectures recast 
in brief and popular form ideas which Professor Patten has in many 
instances elaborated in his earlier books and articles. Hence this 
review has sought chiefly to set forth the leading theories of the book. 
To conservative thinkers Professor Patten's attempt to demonstrate 
a radically new social order will be hardly convincing. The contempt- 
uous dismissal of the Malthusian doctrine and the triumphant display 
of the exploited resources of a new country will not wholly satisfy those 
who study the industrial and social situation in Europe and who see no 
sure way of permanently postponing similar conditions in this country. 
Again, minds of the same temper will seriously question whether the 
rational element upon which Professor Patten counts will assert itself, 
nor will they follow the process by which class conflict is to be trans- 
formed into a kind of democratic comradeship. 

But even if some of these things seem Utopian, no fair-minded 
thinker can deny that Professor Patten has vividly brought out import- 
ant differences between our civilization and any past regime, has called 
attention to the inevitableness of readiustment, has offered illuminating 
interpretations of our standards and ideals and has made many wise and 
stimulating suggestions for practical effort. 

George E. Vincent. 

University of Chicago. 



